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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
LONDON YEARLY MEETING. 


The Sixth month number of the British 
Friend is largely taken up with the details 
of London Yearly Meeting, which began on 
the 19ch of Fifth month with the “ Meeting 
on Ministry and Oversight,” and closed on 
the 30th of the same month. 

Four sessions of the Meeting on Ministry 
and Oversight were held. 

The return from the different quarters gave 
among the details the number of meeting- 
houses and how many of these meetings had 
no recorded ministers. 173 men and 128 
women are given as the number of ministers, 
On the exercise of the ministry the following 
minute was adopted : 

“This meeting has spent a considerable time in 
conference on points especially connected with the 
exercise of ministry. Among many other subjects, the 
importance of recognizing the abiding presence of 
the Holy Spirit; of being clothed with the meek- 
ness of Christ; of all being rightly established io 
sound doctrine; of a right eultivation of our gifts 
and the avoidance of all mannerism which would 
hinder the reception of the message; as well as the 
desirability of clearly expressed ministry, have now 
eccupied our attention, we thankfully believe, to 
edification. 

“‘Much of loving desire has also been expressed 
that our dear sisters should fully enter upon their 
share of the privileges and duties of the ministry 
of the Word.” 


The business of the Yearly Meeting wae 
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entered upon Fourth-day morning, Fifth mo. 
2ist. Among the opening exercises the fol- 
lowing is worthy of note: 


“‘ Joseph Hopkins said he was impressed with the 
sense of the great importance of thi: Yearly Meeting’s 
position amongst the others, andits influence for good 
or evil over not only the Society of Friends, but the 
whole militant church, or even the whole wide 
world. He hoped we should seek to sustain our 
position in all its just proportion and wide charac- 
ter, by each one of us having a due regard to the 
discharge of the right post of duty, each taking his 
right share and place. In regard to this he sin- 
cerely hoped that none of us should unwisely, as it 
seemed to him, seek to sustain any theory or opini- 
ons in this meetiog that are adverse to the general 
feeling of this Yearly Meeting as a religious body. 
Let us seek to be subject one to another, and co 
sustain the dignity of our profession and promote 
the cause of truth.” 


The reading of epistles from other Yearly 
Meetings followed. That from Ireland bore 
testimony to “the importance of a trae Gos- 
pel ministry” and reported “ meetings for the 
shepherding of the flock in which overseers 
took part.” 

The epistles from America called forth 
much expression eoncerning the special fields 
of labor in which Friends of this country are 
engaged ; the Indian work, the temperance 
cause, and the wrongs of the freedman, were 
all brought specially before the body. 

The matter of due support to laborers in 
the work of the ministry was introduced by 
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the epistle from Indiana, Uneasiness was 
expressed, and it was believed that— 


“Any innovation of this kind would be trenching 
seriously upon those principles on which we desired 
to continue the ministry amongst us. On this basis 
only could we maintain it pure in our midet. 
‘Freely ye have received; freely give.” But we 
must not suppose this was a new problem. It had 
been known for 200 yeare. It involved the first 
principles of Christian truth. How were the ex- 
penses met of Peter, and Paul, and John? By dili- 
gence in their outward avocations. Others, indeed, 
had had the privilege of contributing to their needs; 
but it was another thing to have a fund provided for 
the payment of ministers. And that we must all 
admit was what was coveted by many within our 
borders. We must be alive to these temptations, or 
the ground would slip from under our feet. None 
others had taken so high a standard on this ques- 
tion as Friends, and we had never taken too high a 
ground. Might we still maintain it firmly and in 
its integrity.” 


Another Friend said: 


“ What we wanted was a fnnd which could be 
properly administered and distributed as occasion 
arose. Such he understood was the case in London 
Yearly Meeting.” 


Of a schoul recently opened in Pickering 
county, Ontario, Canada, capable of accom- 
— fifty scholars of each sex, it was 
said : 


‘It had been felt that in the public schools there 
was little or no really serviceable teaching for the 
sons and daughters of Friends, and great benefit 
was now derived from going to an upper school 
where they might be bronght up according to our 
profession.” 


In consideration of the state of Society, a 
speaker said : 


“ These occasions are, in many respects, the most 


important part of our business. The question we 
have to consider is, Are we going back or making 
progress? He thought we might take great comfort 
from the information we have received, and that 
there is much improvement. Though all the Quar- 
terly Meetings have not felt they could send up 
reports, yet those that have come up seem to be 
accompanied with religious life and earnestness. 
One point struck bim, that one of the best proofs we 
can have of Christian life is the desire that others 
should be partakers of the same. There is no selfish- 
ness or exclusiveness about true religion—no hiding 
of treasure, but the holding of something which is for 
the benefit cfall mankind. The early Friends took a 
great interest in ‘spreading the truth.’ He could 
not but thiak we might take more courage and in- 
cite each other more to this. It is a great privilege 
to be able to put some of those principles which we 
hold so dear before hundreds and thousands of those 
who need to be drawn nearer to them. For instance 
the appreciation of silence. We now hear of scholars 
saying, ‘Don’t let the teachers think we can’t ap- 
preciate silence.’ Many of these were busy in noisy 
parts of towns, and they enjoy the quiet of our 
meetings On a First-day. Again, the reading of the 
Bible, that boek so far above all others, is greatly 
enhanced by a little silence afterwards. Then again 
our testimony on peace. Many were glad to learn 
that we believe the Lord Jesus Christ really meant 


what He said when He bade us love our enemies. 
Some Friends seemed to excuse our losing hold on 
our principles by the idea that they are so largely 
gaining ground amongst those around us. We need 
to stand to them more firmly than we have ever yet 
done. Was ever sacerdotalism so rampant since 
the days of Laud ?—men putting themselves in the 
place of Christ. Our Nonconformist friends are 
meanwhile increasing their forms, and decorating 
their places of worship, and trusting to the powers 
of music. Have we no cause to put before our fel- 
low men our views, and shall we not rejoice for 
others to unite with usevenif in a humble mission 
meeting, in enjoying a mode of worship such as can 
scarcely be had in any other established place of 
worship. Therefore, this Yearly Meeting ought to be 
encouraged to go forward in showing that God can 
be worshipped without forms. 


Of the attendance of meetings it was said : 


“With regard to the attendance of First-day 
Morning Meetings for worship how little credit was 
due to us for the supposed satisfactory size of the 
meetings. If Friends stayed away from these meet- 
ings what would they have to do? So universal was 
the custom of attending this one on First-day, that if 
a Friend stayed away he would become a marked 
individual. Whilst he was glad to see them so well 
attended, he felt we could take but little credit for 
it. The real test of the earnestness of Friends was 
to be found when the duty was inconvenient or dif- 
ficult to carry out, when, for instance, on First-days 
Friends were obliged to go over the same ground 
again to a second meeting, or still more when in 
the middle of the week they were obliged to leave 
their daily employment to attend the meetings. We 
might show a noble testimony to the world by hold- 
ing such meetings in the middle of business hours. 
He would not condemn those who did not attend 
these meetings, but he would say that in his own 
experience, when it has been his privilege to attend 
these mid-week meetings with very slight exception, 
that they had been to him the most profitable of all 
meetings, although frequently held in silence. We 
could not spare this testimony for withstanding the 
encroachments of the spiric of the world upon us. 
There may not be a special command for the fol- 
lowing of this practice, but he believed he was 
doing the Divine will in going, in the middle of the 
week, to sit with his friends. Notwithstanding a 
large show of religious profession in the present 
day, we could not spare our testimony to the value 
of a quiet retirement of soul from the busy engage- 
ments of this life. Much the same eould be said of 
our meetings for chureh affairs. We should never 
find a better time for them than the best time of the 
day. It was a question whether the strength of the 
discipline was maintained as fully as it should be 
amongst us, not merely with reference to cases of 
delinqueney. The upholding of the Discipline was 
as important as that of the Meetings for Wor- 
ship; in order that the principles on which those 
meetings were held might be maintained. Ha did 
not wish to discourage any true work, but asa 
church we gained no strength by. compromise. We 
were bound to take everything as weighed in the 
balance of the sanctuary. Some Friends wished to 
introduce a read service into our meetings, and 
even this would be found not to be enough. He 
deeply valued the Bible, but he grieved to see it 
placed in a wrong position, for there was a danger 
of men coming to it instead of to Him who gave it. 
Lifeless as our meetings might appear, if our faith 
was maintained the Lord would arise for our help. 
Why should we lose faith in those principles when 
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the world is calling upon us to maintain them? Let 
us choose the Lord Jesus Christ as our president, 
and He will provide whether we remained in silence, 
or whether vocal ministry took place.” 

The report of the Deputation sent to West- 
ern Yearly Meeting, last year, was read and 
largely commented upon. To the question, 
whether there was much prospect of the ob- 
ject of the Deputation being attained, it was 
said : “* We must have patience. An impres- 
sion of love was left, and it was believed that 
there was a good influence exerted on that 
large body— Western Yearly Meeting—many 
of whom were in deep trials on the subject. 
Another said : 

“There were no doubt extremes on both sides, 
both in doctrine and practice, but we must not 
judge of Western Yearly Meeting by the extremes. 
There are a great majority of sound Friends, and 
he had learnt much by going to America of the 
condition of Friends out there, which was very en- 
couraging. They did not go out as arbitrators 
with authority to decide between two sides, but en- 
deavered to place before them the need of unity.” 

Under the head of “Minites of Meetings 
for Sufferings,” the report of the Continental 
C mmittee is given. It embraces reports 
from distant fields of labor, giving encour- 
aging accounts of the state of Society in the 
different meetings established in Australia, of 
the continuance of meetings in the south of 
France, in Germany, Norway, the settlement 
of Friends on Mount Lebanon, Syria, and of 
a recently-established meeting in Denmark. 
The Friends in most of these countries are 
subjected to suffering in regard to the strin- 
gent military laws, and also to the ecclesias- 
tical laws. State education is represented as 
entirely under the control and surveillance of 
the priesthood in Norway. 

These reports elicited much expression of 
earnest Christian sympathy and encourage- 
ment to Friends scattered in Europe and 
Asia. The Meeting for Sufferings was en- 
couraged to continue its correspondence with 
them. 

The report relative to the distribution of 
the “Appeal on War” gave rise to much ex- 
cellent and impressive testimony respecting 
the attitude of the government on the sub- 
ject of War, and ‘‘a minute was made that 
this meeting was deeply grieved at the course 
pursued by our rulers with regard to the war 
now devastating South Africa, and decided 
to iskue a solemn protest at such a grave in- 
fraction of the principles of justice and 
Christianity.” - 

Testimonies were read concerning several 
Friends, and the time spent in listening to 
these documents was considered of much profit. 

“A concluding minute was made that throughout 
the sittings of this Yearly Meeting we had been 
favored with the presence of the Holy Head of the 
Church and much of Christian love and fellowship. 
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We parted under the thankful feeling that the bless- 
ings of the Lord were still extended to our church,” 


the Yearly Meeting: 


sider our recent anniversary as, on the whole, more 
satisfactory and the state of the Society in a more 
hopeful condition than for some years, 
without causes for apprehension, however; the 
practice of many, as well, probably, as their belief, 
being out of harmony with the high profession of 
the Society of Friends. 
on certain matters, all who are privileged to attend 
on this occasion cannot but thankfully acknowl- 
edge, notwithstanding our unworthiness, its having 
been a time of blessing from day to day. 
the Lord, O my soul: and all that is within me, 
bless His holy name. 
and forget not all His benefits.’” 


THE RIGHT MAN IN THE RIGHT PLACE— 


which I sent you on the subject of “‘ Mederate 
Drinking” in New York, when the report of 
an incident that occurred in our own Yearly 
Meeting was received, and which requires re- 
spectful notice. A Friend is therein made to 
ask: ‘‘Might not the influence of this Soci- 
ety put the right man in the right place, and 


pling houses? Let us avoid sumptuary laws.” 


applied before the poison could have time to 
take effect. 
required it. 
tooth, and requires that the antidote should 
be kept constantly before the people, ready 
for immediate use. 
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The following is the editorial comment on 


‘We incline, however, to observe that we con- 


We are not 
Yet, differing as we may 


‘ Bless 


Bless the Lord, O my soul, 
L. J. R. 


tt 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


MODERATE DRINKING. 
The ink had hardly becomedry on the paper 


license respectable houses instead of low tip- 
It was well that the antidote was promptly 


The sentiment seems to have 
But the venom remains in the 


The suggestion is certainly a bold one. The 
answer an emphatic No!! and for this obvi- 
us reason—the right man to do wrong has 
not been, and never will be, born. Neither 
has, nor ever will, the right place be found 
to do wrong. And most assuredly the ter- 
rible experience of the whole civilized world 
has been ample, and sufficiently proves that 
the use of intoxicating beverage, and conse~ 
quently their sale, is not only wrong, but that 
it is an unmitigated evil, perhaps the greatest 
curse which has ever attlicted humanity. 

Go ask the imbruted husband as he crawls 
out of the gutter; the crushed and broken- 
hearted wife as she bends over her starved 
and dying babes, 

Go inspect your hospitals, charitable insti- 
tutions and almshouses. 

Go search the records of your prisons, 
criminal courts and penitentiaries. 

Go interrogate the wretch with a rope 
around his neck, ready to be launched into 
eternity; and they will all, with one united 
voice, declare that an overwhelming propor- 
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tion, probably nine tenths of the destilution, | to the rejection and abrogation of all law an 


misery and crime which prevails, is caused 

either immediately or remotely by the use of | 
intoxicating liquors. Then, allow me to ask, 

Who would be the right man, and where would 

be the right place to conduct this diabolical 

trade of DRUNKARD MAKING ??? 

The suggestion, though bold, is not new. 
The Friend seems not to be aware that the 
idea was much more common among Friends 
early in the last century than it is in the dater 
part of the present one. And the reason is 
obvious. They were then much more gener- 
ally addicted to the habit of moderate drink- 
ing than they are now. It was this habit 
which rendered the license law necessary. 
Without it there would have been nothing to 


license. 

It is probable that disappointment and fail- 
ure will naturally and necessarily result from 
every attempt to suppress vice by licensing 
and legalizing it. Yet the good intentions of 
the framers of the license law cannot be ques- 
tioned. It, no doubt, seemed plausible to 
them to suppress the evil, and still retain the 
luxury of dram drinking, As a permanent 
resource, it soon proved futile and fallacious 
—an ignus fatuus, which only “led to be- 
wilder, and dazzled to blind” both law-mak- 
ers and moral reformers. 

A slight examination of the license law 
will show that from its first inception it was 
inquisitorial, restrictive and prohibitory. It 
was studiously tramed to put the right man in 
the right place, and at the same time exclude 
the wrong man from the wrong place. It was 
a wonderful concepiion to suppress the evil 
by prohibiting tippling in “ low drink houses” 
by the wrong man in the wrong place, and at 
the same time to put the right man in the 
right place, and give him license to encou®@ 
age dramdrinking. One law for the out 
siders, the tipplers, those who had already be- 
come drunkards; another law for those within 
the “respectable houses,” where the people 
were only learning to be drunkards. ° 

Had the law prohibited all uppling, in the 
right place as well as in the wrong, it might 
have dove great god. That would have 
been FROHIBITION; it is only LICENSED 
DRUNKENNESS, 

It is not merely the emendation of the fourth 
query that is obnoxious as a “ sumptuary law.” 
The whole of the query, indeed every line of 
our most excellent discipline which advises 
plainness, simplicity and moderation, whether 
it be in eating or drinking, in dress, address 
or behavior, or indulgence in the vain and 
captivating pleasures of the world, it is all 
equally swmp'uary. If a part is to be avoided, 
we must, fur the same reason, avoid the whole. 
The idea seems to point, if it does not lead, 
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order—all social, moral and religious re- 
straint which we have conventionally estab- 
lished for our mutual and reciprocal advan- 
tage, either temporal or spiritual. : 

I hope that Friends everywhere will feel 
it incumbent on them to bear an unflinching 
testimony to Total Abstinence, and through it 
to PROHIBITION, alike the source and the end 
of the GREAT TEMPERANCE REFORMATION. 

E MIcHENER. 

Toughkenamon, Fourth mo. Ist, 1879. 

Ir you cannot in the harvest 
Garner up the richest sheaves, 
Many a grain both ripe and golden 
Oft the careless reaper ]+ aves. 
Go and glean among the briars 
Growing rapk against the wall ; 
For it may be that their shadow 
Hides the heaviest wheat of all. 





‘rom the Public Ledger. 
INPIAN AFFAIRS, 


The following interesting Jetter from Gen- 
eral Neil, Inspector of Indian Affairs, was 
received at the Interior Department to-day. 
It presents the “ Ponca question” in a new 
light : 

Arkansas City, Kansas, June 26.—Hon. 
E. A. Hayt, Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 
Washington, D. C.— Sir—I have just spent 
four days at the Ponca Agency, aod take 
pleasure in reporting everything that came 
to my notice in good order. 

Quite a town has grown up at the Agency, 
having the most delightful situation of any 
in the whole Indian country. The buildings 
are good, and economically as well as sub- 
stantially constructed. Indian houses are 
being erected all over the reservation, and 
the crowd of Indians formerly about the 
Agency is scattered and at work. The visit 
of the Poncas to the guard house at Reno, 
and their return under guard, appears to 
have had a gond effect on them. 

I was at Ponca when the recnsants were 
tursed over, Colonel Whiteman with great 
good sense avoided “making the occasion 
profitable” by lecturing them. On the con- 
trary, he dismissed them to their camps with- 
outa word. They have felt the power of the 
government—that was lesson enough. They 
are now his best working hands. 

The school-house is done, and is a good 
one; it will soon be put in requisition. The 
blacksmith and carpenter are capable and 
diligent officers, and both have apprentices, 

The Indians are in good health, and ap- 
pear to have Jost that morose and gloomy 
bearing they so uniformly exhibited Jast 
year. Work appears to have much the 
same effect on tke Indian as on the white 















man, in improving both his health and his 
temper. 

This is altogether a model agency, and I 
take satisfaction in so recording it. I met 
Joseph and his chiefs on the day I arrived at 
the Agency. They were encamped on the 
Chikarkia, and had come over to see the 
agent. They looked well and cheerful. 

I have the honor to be your obedient ser- 
vant, Joun McNett. 





HOME AND HAPPINESS, 


If there is a desire which is shared by all 
the human race it is the desire of happiness. 
Indeed, this may be said to be the foundation 
of all desires, or rather that which embraces 
and includes them all within itself. The eager- 
ness for wealth, the thirst for fame, the 
yearning for applause, the longing for affec- 
tion, the hope of excellence—all have their 
roots in the natural desire for happiness. It is 
because some one of these things seems to us 
to hold out the best promise for happiness 
that we are solicitous to gain it; otherwise it 
would lose all hold upon us. This is not 
wholly a selfish desire. Deep down in the 
heart of each man and woman dwells the 
wish for other’s happiness as well as his own. 
It may be weak for want of active effort; it 


may be obscured by the larger presence of 


self-interest; but it is there, and if nurtured 


aud developed is one of the richest sources of 


earth’s enjoyments. The readiness with which 
@ community will respond to the needs caused 
by some sudden emergency is alone sufficient 
oo of the universal existence of this desire. 
et in our daily commonplace life it is apt 
to sink into the background and be crowded 
out by the too prominent and absorbing cares 
and ambitions which have self for their 
centre, 
There is one source of happiness which is 
seldom, if ever, fully appreciated or made to 
ield half the delici»us enjoyment it is capa- 
le of affording. We allude to home life. 
There are more exciting pleasures, more im- 
petuous gratifications, more bewitching at- 
tractions, but nowhere can we find more solid 
and permanent happiness, more calm and en- 
during satisfaction, more innocent and glee- 


% ful joy, than in a family home where love 


reigns supreme. One cause of this lies in the 
perfect naturalness of its relations. There is 
nothing forced or arbitrary about the group- 
ing of this assemblage. The father aud moth- 
er have been drawn together, it is to be hoped, 
by mutual affection. The children, bringing 
with them new interests and new j ys, have 
found, one by one, their appointed places and 


their glad welcomes. It is no artificial assem- 


bly, gathered together for some avowed pur- 
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pose, and dissolved when that purpose is 
gained. It has, indeed, no direct mission to 
fulfill outside its own boundaries. Itsexistence 
and happiness, and the mutual good of its 
members, are its sufficient aims. Each mem- 
ber, it is true, has other relations and duties 
to the outside world. but the family, as a 


family, is a little world in itself. All the so- 


cialistic enterprises, which have striven to 
supplant this institution have failed, simply 
because they were warring against one of the 
strongest instincts of human nature, that 
which draws father, mother and children 
under one roof-tree and around one hearth- 


stone, 


Another cause of the happiness which 
family life is capable of shedding may be 
found in the importance with which each 
member is invested. We all love to feel our- 
selves centres around which others revolve; 
but comparatively few in society can have 
this experience, Most of us are ever circling 
around others, and are thus reminded of our 
own insignificance ; but at home each one is 
a centre. No matter how obscure or petty 
his life may seem in the out-door crowd, let 
him once enter the sacred portal of home and 
he becomes of consequence, His health, his 
interests, his prospects are here discussed with 
avidity, his tastes are consulted, his affections 
prized, and his whole being seems invested 
with a higher dignity. 

It is true, however, that many families do 
not realize this happiness. Sometimes this is 
because they lack the vitalizing power of 
love, without which family happiness must 
wither and die as surely as the plant without 
the sun. More commonly, however, the love 
is there, but obscured and shadowed by num- 
berless little vexations, tempers and discon- 
tents. The husband truly loves his wife and 
would risk his life for her without a moment’s 
hesitancy ; yet he continually sacrifices her 
happiness to his own self-will or ill-humor or 
selfish indulgence. The wife is sincerely at- 
tached to her husband, and in any great issue 
of life would be his staunchest supporter ; yet 
she carelessly makes him the victim of her 
fretfulness or extravagance, or neglects to 
make a cheerful and inviting home for his 
weary hours. So with parents and children, 
strong cords of affection bind them together ; 
but the harsh reproof or the stern denial on 
one side, and the sharp retort, or the sullen 
silence on the other, loosen the bonds and de- 
stroy the beauty of the relation. It is not 
great griefs that mar the harmony of family 
life. It is little faults, little neglects, 
thoughtless words, selfish exactions, bad ha~ 
bits. There are many things that we crave, 
that we can never acquire, but a happy home 
is accessible to whoever will take the pains to 
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obtain it. It does not require much money, 
deep culture, great genius nor marked talents 
—it does need love for its main support, and 
the constant expression of that love in kindly 
deeds, gentle words, and willing self denial. 
—Phila, Ledger. 


CORRESPON DENCE. 


To the Editors of Friends’ Intelligencer : 

_ The various Yearly Meetings having received 
and acted upon the proposition for a general 
conference, issued from Illinois Yearly Meet- 
ing, it may not be amiss to accept your edi- 
torial invitation of Fifth month 24th, and 
present some thoughts upon the subject, for 
comparison with those that I trust will be 
be called out from different localities and 
standpoints. 

Our proposal involves much additional la- 
bor for the Society, and under unusual condi- 
tions, therefore requires careful considera- 
tion. We doubtless all have a common 
desire in this matter as in other movements 
of the general body, namely an honest, 
earnest wish that whatever is best for our- 
selves and general society may be the result 
of our deliberations, but we are usually inca- 
pable of seeing alike upon any important 
proposition when first presented, because our 
religious organization, like all others, is com- 
posed of the young, the middle-aged and the 
old—the zealous, the lukewarm and the con- 
servative—each viewing the new subject 
through and in the light of his or her own nat- 
ural temperament and experience. If we are 
unwilling to believe that we may be partially 
wrong and those who differ from us partially 
right, we will fail of any profitable unity of 
judgment and labor, but if in the earnestness 
and integrity of our desire for the advance- 
ment of good or righteousness among ourselves 
and our fellow men, we are willing to believe 
that Truth is too many sided, too large and 
full for our finite minds to singly comprehend, 
we will be able to bring to the consideration 
of any subject that does not contravene our 
fundamental principle the conservatism and 
experience of age, the practical and strong 
judgment and handling of those in the prime 
of active life, and the earnest aggressive zeal 
of our youth. No important matter of gen- 
eral interest, not considered from the stand- 
points and in behalf of the interests of these 
different elements, can produce its best fruit. 

Any subject receiving careful thought will 
be almost sure to be properly disposed of in 
very general unity, and to the strength and 
not the injury of the body, if the different 
members of the meeting regard and carefully 
weigh the expression of their fellow members 
with a belief that each is sincerely desirous 
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of attaiaing the same end and may be able to 
throw light upon the questions involved. — 

If all matters coming before our various 
meetings were considered with singleness of 
purpose and in harmonious earnestness com- 
mensurate with their value, how surely and 
steadily would the truth given to our care 
progress towards general acceptance, and the 
light of our lamps so shine that others seeing, 
etc., would reverence the source of that light 
and come to it for their guidance in labor 
and deliverance from error. 

Believing that our proposition is an import- 
ant one, we desire that it may be thoroughly 
considered during the year, not only by the 
committees to which it has been referred, but 
also by any and all members who feel it to be 
a matter of moment. As a contribution to- 
wards this investigation, I offer some remarks 
on points made in Eastern meetings during 
the discusion of the special epistle. 

A fear seems to have been felt that the 
conference, if established, would attempt to 
exercise an influence in disciplinary or doc- 
trinal matters. 

No Yearly Meeting of the seven is more 
likely to be united in resisting such influence 
than that of Illinois, and all danger in this 
direction can be removed at the outeet by a 
rule of the conference prohibiting any consid- 
eration whatever of such subjects, and by the 
minutes of appointment of Yearly Meeting 
delegates, directing them to confiae their ac- 
tion to matters lying outside the Society mem- 
bership and affecting the moral welfare of 
general society and the interests of the op- 
pressed races. 

Further objection has been made to the 
conference on the ground that it would take 
such questions out of the hands of the Yearly 
Meetings, which are competent to attend to 
them within their respective limits. This 
does not seem to have been the result of our 
General Committee on Indian Affairs. On 
the contrary, is it not likely that if we had 
been acting independently in that matter we 
should have ceased our labors ere this for 
want of that strength which union has given 
us, not only with the government but also 
among ourselves, 

Would a single, small school among the 
freedmen be barely able to maintain its exist- 
ence, under the care of Friends, if the Yearly 
Meetings were united in the judgment that 
the Southern States furnished a suitable field 
for labor? Just what subjects should claim 
the attention of the general conference and 
its annually gathered executive committee 
will doubtless be wisely decided if the seven 
Yearly Meetings, through their delegates, 
unite upon them. As it appears to some of 
us, very much of the work of the conference 
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would consist in the careful investigation of | often used for your columns, as well as those 


subjects with reference to the causes and pre- 
vention of crime and amelioration of suffer- 
ing, and the recommendation of proper rem- 
edies by law or otherwise to our local or gen- 
eral authorities having power in the premises, 
supplemented where way opens by assistance 
in illustrating the proper working of our tes- 
timonies. 

As an illustration, let us suppose prison re- 
form to be one of the matters claiming atten- 
tion. Every Monthly Meeting of the entire 
body being represented and interested, very 
many city prisons, county jails and all peni- 
tentiaries in the Scates represented could be 
visited once or oftener in a year, and knowl- 
edge gained as to number of criminals, gen- 
eral cause of crime, whether young and 
accidental law breakers are separated or not 
from the older and hardened ones, whether 
any supervision is or can be exercised over 
the prisoners during their confinement tend- 
ing to arouse a desire for reformation, and 
whether any provision can be made under 
State authority fur receiving discharged pris- 
oners who desire to lead better lives and 
placing them in good surroundings where 
they can earn a livelihood by honest work. 

The information thus gained would at the 
end of the year enable the executive com- 
mittee of the conference to take intelligently 
the next practical step, while many poor 
prisoners, quite as much victimes as criminals, 
would be cheered and encouraged by the 
visits and interest taken in them. In con- 
nection with this, thought could be given to 
possible legal care that might be extended to- 
wards those children in our large cities that 
are now passing quite certainly, and perhaps 
almost necessarily, into the criminal ranks ae 
they advance towards manhood and woman- 
hood. 

Several other subjects seem pressing for in- 
vestigation, but this will answer as an illus- 
tration of one work we might engage in, and 
as the judgment of the conference upon it 
takes shape, the work in its later stages could 
be assigned to the several Yearly Meetings 
for carrying out within their respective limits, 
with the advantage of a wider and wiser 
judgment than they could perhaps separately 
give. With the reputation our Society has 
for practical and well considered views upon 
any subject laid before the public by us, we 
can get reasonable attention from almost any 
legislature, and if our proposals to the law- 
making powers justify this reputation by their 

lain, practical good sense, they will general- 
y be accepted soon, if not at once. 

Hoping this will not be too lengthy and 

that the importance of the subject will 


justify its presentation, I trust pens not 





that have long been faithful in this way, will 

contribute light and thought on the Illinois 

proposition. J. W. P. 
Chicago, Ill., Seventh month 4th, 1879. 


“SCRAPS 


FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS. 





I often feel that my days are numbered 
and nearly run out. Yet I may outlive many 
others who are ready and waiting to depart, 
It looks to me very pleasant to be at rest 
and the sooner, the greater the privilege— 
and yet I desire to let patience have her perfect 
work, and wait quietly all my appointed time 
of proving. I feel it very important to be 
able to endure to the end all tne turnings and 
overturnings of the Divine Hand upon me, 
I can acknowledge all this varied experienee 
has been for my good, and I am profitted. 
“ Here we have no continuing city,” there- 
fore we seek one to come of solid foundation. 

I told thee how kind the Friends are to me 
—so careful to supply all my wants, that I 
can say, in truth, as the Apostle did, “ I have 


all and abound.” 





Thou mayst, my dear friend, when oppor- 
tanity offers, say to the Editors of Friends’ 
Intelligencer I enjoy their “scrap column.” 
Its contents, being generally scraps of per- 


sonal experiences, take away the sense of 


loneliness which I sometimes fee], and show 
me that others are traveling the same road 
that I am, and are in close companionship, 
though I had been ready to conclude I was 
alone in my exercises and of the people there 
were none with me. 

Perhaps there are but few whose experi- 
ences, in detail, are in full accord. Our tem- 
peraments diffsr as do the lineaments of the 
fuce, and largely in accordance with our tem- 
peraments are our experiences. But, we are 
encouraged when we see that amid all this 
diversity there is one path of safety, even 
that which is illuminated by the inshining of 
Divine light, and into which the finger 
points when the secret language is, “ this is 
the way, walk thou in it.” 

The assertion may appear paradoxical, but 
it may be safcly made, that to walk in this 
path is a very simple thing, as well as a very 
great attainment, and it is in accordance with 
the scripture testimony, that the way of holi- 
ness is so plain that the wayfarer need not 
err therein. We also have the record that 
the Heavenly blessing rests upon those who 
walk in the light of the Lord. 

The Christian’s path is beautifully simpli- 
fied in one of the Apostle John’s epistles, 
where he says: “if our heart eondema us 
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not, then have we confidence toward God ”— 
“and we know that He abideth in us by the 
spirit which He has given us.” We are thus 
referred for guidance to the secret impressions 
of the indwelling word, or the immediate 
operation of the Divine spirit upon our spirit. 
The longer I live the more earnesly do I de- 
sire that all men were simple enough and 
wise enough to submit to this gevernment. 
Here again is my paradox. 

I will close my note with a few words, the 
utterance of a gifted mind. They are in ac- 
cordance with the foregoing thoughts. He 
says, “‘ There is but one mode of approach to 
God. It is by faithfulness to the inward 
everlasting law.” 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 


PHILADELPHIA, SEVENTH MONTH 12, 1879. 





Lonpon YEARLY MEeEtTING.—We give 
this week liberal extracts from the proceed- 
ings of the late London Yearly Meeting, 
taken from the full report published in one 
of our exchanges (The Bri/ish Friend). 

These have been selected because of their 
general bearing upon questions that are of 
importance to all who hold the faith and tes- 
timonies of the Society of Friends; and we 
believe they will be found acceptable and 
profitable reading. 





Tue CoLorepD REFuGEES oF Kawnsas.— 
We invite the especial attention of our read- 
ers to the communication of John D. Brown 
on this subject, published in this issue. He 
is a member of the Society of Friends, and 
brings letters ef endorsement from such men 
as Samuel M. Janney, Wm. C. Starr, John 
P. St. John, the Governor of Kansas, and 
many other prominent officials of the State of 
Kansas, and from Friends in different parts 
of the West, and also of this city. 

The object for which he comes amongst us 
appeals to the time honored traditions of our 
Society as the friend of the oppressed, the 
suffering and the helpless, and we believe the 
Friends of Philadelphia, New York, Balti- 
more, and of all the towns and cities in the 
East which he may visit, will give him cor- 
dial support and encouragement in bis efforts 
to increase the means of usefulness of the 
association which he represents. We know 
that a great deal of money has already gone 
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forward from this city and elsewhere for the 
relief of the poor refugees, but this association 
represents systematized aid, not only for their 
present necessities, but assistance in procuring 
homes and building up industrial colonies of 
self supporting people, who will add to the 
material and permanent prosperity of the 
noble State which has so freely opened her 
arms and her heart to receive fhem. 

It is the purpose of J. D. Brown to remain 
some time in this city, during which public 
meetings will be held in behalf of the work 
he has undertaken. 





An APPEAL TO THE BENEVOLENT.—We 
very fully sympathize with the writer of the 
following letter to the Evening Bulletin, Eliza 
Sproat Turner, and hope it will be read and 
duly considered by those among our country 
friends who may be able to admit some of the 
little denizens of courts and alleys of the city 
to their comfurtable farm-house homes, as 
well as by those who could easily contribute 
something to the fund for this purpose, and 
help this excellent woman and her coadjutors 
in their work of love.-—Eps. 


Editor Evening Bulletin :—Thanking you 
for your kindly noticeir your issue of the 12th, 
of our work in the “Children’s Week,” I 
should like to add a word explaining our need 
for money. For the first two years we de- 
clined this kind of aid, being able to find free 
invitations for all the children needing a holi- 
day who had then been brought to our notice. 
But for last summer our applications increased 
beyond the offers of private hospitality, and 
this summer the number is still greater. We 
find kindly farmers willing to take into their 
families, at low board, and a few in one place, 
those who must otherwise lose this week of 
freshness and restoration, and this of course 
needs money. 

If there be any benevolent person who does 
not realize the need of this special form of 
benevolence, I would respectfully invite him 
or her to take a walk some steaming day in 
July, not in the park or one of the fountain- 
cooled squares, but where, in a little court 
within a little street, in a room right under 
the roof, with a sort of a blind closet adjoined 
which they call the chamber, lives a very re- 
spectable family, And this space holds the 
father, his shoemaker’s bench, tools, leather, 
his wife and five children—the youngest, of 
course,a baby. And bere, with little to eat 
and almost nothing to breathe, they crowd the 
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summer through. And then we will ask our 
way to where, crouching behind a stately and 
airy street, lies another alley,and we will call 
on a decent widow, who spends her life in 
company with a sewing machine, a heap of tail- 
oring work, a bed-ridden mother, a crippled 
son, and a cook:stove, all in one room, whose 
one window opens over the stable of the gen- 
tleman on the stately street above mentioned. 
And if that is not enough, we will walk again, 
between three and four next morning, when 
the dwellers in the alley, having tried in vain 
to sleep through the stifling night, have left 
their beds and poured outside to get a breath 
of air. There we will find the tailoress lean- 
ing out of her neighbor lodger's front window 
and the boy lying on the cellardoor. The 
woman next door, who takes in washing, has 
been harassed all night with the baby, and 
now has come down and handed it over to its 
father. Then she brings out a chair on the 
pavement, and, tilting it back against the 
wall, falls off asleep. The father, sitting on the 
curbstone, holds the infant like an uneasy 
package, and wishes it would stop its noise, 
and wonders to himself if his coffee by and 
by will cure his dizziness; for he is a hod- 
carrier, and it needs a sieady head to walk up 
a ladder all day with a load on your shoulder. 
The baby will not stop crying, being aston- 
ished and indignant at the state of tingling, 
prickly heat in which it fiuds itself. The old- 
looking infant across the two gutters is not 
astonished, being used to suffering, but lies 
quite limp across its mother’s knees, or wails 
gently over something wrong inside, and 
wilts instead of inflaming. Then our friend 
will go out by the traia to his or her coun- 
try house, or boarding place, and realize as 
never before how delicious a thing is real air, 
and how sweet a thing it is just to stand ina 
country road and smell the clover. And he 
or she will say, “I cannot empty those alleys 
into the fields, but I can pay two week’s board 
for that crippled boy, and I can influence 
some friend to bring out that poor mother 
and her baby until it gets rid of the prickly 
heat, and { can get some ladies to join me in 
bringing boarders to some farm in our neigh 
borhood, and seeing to it that the children 
behave well and have a good time. I can 
and I will.” E. 8. T 





organ of this important sense. We are glad 
to find physicians taking care in this way to 
diffuse correct hygienic teaching among the 
people, and hope that such effort will be ap- 
preciated. This is the first of the promised 
series of American Health Primers to be 
published by this firm. 






























Lone Lire, AND How To REaAcH It.— 
By J. G. Richardson, M.D., of Philadelphia, 
is the second of the same series, and presents 
very clearly certain laws for the preservation 
of the vital powers that should be a means 
of lengthening the period of usefulness of 
many valuable lives. Dr. Richardson be- 
lieves that in our country we have annually 
at least six millions of cases of illness which 
might be chiefly presented by the proper ex- 
ercise of mere human care, caution and fore- 
sight in the adoption of certain sanitary reg- 
ulations. 

He gives a definition of hygiene as “ the 
science which teaches people to take the 
ounce of prevention instead of the pound of 
cure,” and assures us that the “ounce” is 
infinitely more agreeable, as well as more 
useful, than the “ pound.” 

Disease is simply a departure from perfect 
health, and health is described as perfect 
organization in perfect action, while disease 
may be defined to be disturbed organization 
in disturbed action. 

S:atistics prove, beyond all doubt, that 
even the partial obedience to the known laws 
of health during the last 200 years have 
lengthened materially the average duration 
of human life; and a comparison is made be- 
tween London in 1685 (not a sickly year), 
when one in twenty of the inhabitants died, 
and the present time when only one in forty 
dies annually. Macaulay considers that the 
difference between London in the 17th and 
in the 19th century is as great as between 
London during ordinary years and London 
during the cholera. ; 

But careful students of the present condi- 
tions of life in civilized lands believe that 
measures can be taken which will reduce the 
death-rate so low as one in one hundred an- 
nually; and the sickness in like proportion. 

It has now been demonstrated in England 





HEARING, AND How To KEEp It, BY 
Caas. H. Burnyert, M.D., or PHILADEL- 
PHIA.—This little manual, from the press of 
Lindsay & Blakiston, Philadelphia, has been 
received, and we can commend it as being a 
simple and practical treatise designed to 
guard the unscientific from any abuse of the 
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that in prisons, and other places under effec- 
tive sanitary supervision, the death-rates have 
been reduced, among persons from the school 
ages and upwards, to about three in a thou- 
sand, which is about one-third the rate preva- 
lent among people at large of the same ages. 
It is also declared that persons in such insti- 
tutions enjoy an immunity against all ordi- 
nary epidemics, typhus fever and the eruptive 
diseases, diarrhea and dysentery, which dis- 
tress the outside world. 

It is certainly not unreasonable to look for 
the quick coming of the time when free and 
enlightened people will so thoroughly prac~ 
tise an intelligent obedience to hygienic law 
as to produce a condition of satisfactory 
health and of increased longevity, which 
shall far surpass that which results from the 
sanitary regulations enforced upon the iguor- 
ant and the vicious against their will. 

The fifteen chapters which succeed give the 
views of the author in regard to the proper 
measures to be taken, and the errors to be 
avoided in order to reach the results desired 
—length of days and comparative immunity 
from disease. 

The same firm send us also the first of an- 
other series of manuals, intended mainly for 
the use of teachers in their important work 
of training children for the life that is before 
them. This little treatise is entitled, The 
Cultivation of the Senses. 


Sight, touch and hearing, the intellectual 
senses—those to which we owe the large 
number of our ideas—are the most immedi- 
ately accessory to the process of education ; 
while taste and smell, though immensely ser- 
viceable as the doorkeepers of the lungs and 
stomach, leave a comparatively feeble impres- 
sion on the mind. How to lead the little 
child to use properly these gateways of the 
soul—these doorways by which know'edge 
and wisdom may enter—is the problem of 
education which the little book before us is 
intended to help in solving, and we believe it 
worthy a place in the teacher’s library, and 
worthy of careful reading, too, since it is 
certain that the future time will demand that 
the bodily senses be brought into constant 
action in facilitating the acquisition of knowl- 
edge and in promoting the growth of mind. 


Frienps’ ScHooLs AMONGST THE FREED- 
MEN.—We have the pleasure of acknowledg- 
ing another donation of $10 for this cause 
from “H. W.” 

J. M. Exits, 325 Walnut street. 





FRIENDS’ LAND AND COLONIZING ASSOCIA- 
TION. 


In answer to inquiries, I may say that the 
apathy on the part of those having the means 
will very likely prevent the formation of this 
Association, which is much to be regretted. 

The same scattering influences will con- 
tinue and the emigrants be still subject to the 
tender mercies of speculators, unless those 
having a live interest in the matter will use 
their individual means and influence to con- 
centrate our members in settlements. 

Jesse Holmes expects to make Lincoln, 
Neb., his future home, anc will continue to 
give attention to settlers seeking Western 
locations. He may be addressed at West 


Liberty, Iowa. J. M. T., Jr. 
Seventh month 7th, 1879. 





MARRIED. 


STOURK—WHARTON.—On Sixth mo. 24th, 1879, 
by Friends’ ceremony, Theophilus Baker Stork and 
Hann-h, daughter of Charles W. Wharton, of Phil- 
adelphia. 


——————————————————————————— 


DIED. 

BARBER.—On Seventh mo. 4th, 1879, Martha J., 
wife of Burtis Barber, and daughter of the late 
Biddle and Esther Hancock, in her 35th year; @ 
member of the Monthly Meeting .of Friends of Phil- 
adelpbia. 

HERITAGE.—On Seventh mo. 4th, 1879, at Mickle- 
town, N. J., Clara, daughter of Charles and Martha 
R. Heritage. 

JANNEY.—On Seventh mo. 2d, 1879, Mary D., 
widow of John L. Janney, of Bucks county, Pa., ip 
her 80th year. 

SMITH.—On Seventh mo. 4th, 1879, Rebecca Jane, 
wife of Edmund H. Smith, and daughter of the late 
Thomas Adamson, in her 40th year; a member of 
Green Stree: Monthly Meeting, Philadelphia. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
HELP FOR THE COLORED REFUGEES, 


As a representative of the Kansas Freed- 
meu’s Relief Association I gladly avail my- 
self of this proffered means of placing before 
Friends the character and purposes of our 
organization. 

The Association was formed early in the 
Fourth month, and on the 8th of the Fifth 
month was incorporated under the laws of the 
State of Kansas for the purposes set forth in 
the second article of the act of incorporation, 
which reads as follows: 

‘It is the purpose of the corporation to 
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relieve the wants of destitute freedmen, refu- 
gees and immigrants coming into this State; 
to provide necessary food, shelter and cloth- 
ing for the destitute; to care for the aged, 
the feeble and the sick; to aid all in procur. 
ing homes, either in families or upon land, 
and to perform such other acts of benevo- 
lence and charity as may be dictated by the 
necessities of such freedmen, refugees or im- 
migrants.” 

It is shown by the books of the Relief 
Board of St. Louis that about 6,400 colored 
people had been passed by that Board to 
Kansas prior to the 20th ult., and our infor- 
mation lately places the whole number at 
about 7,000. 

Many of these possessed some means and 
procured for themselves homes in families or 
on rented land, but over 3,000 of them passed 
into the care of the Relief Association at 
Topeka. 

In pursuance of the purposes of the organ- 
ization, these were shipped to different 

oints in the State, where many of them 
os found employment, but a large number, 
mostly the old, the feeble and the young, are 
now in the barracks at Topeka, being cared 
for by the proper officers of the Association. 

The present condition and necessities of 
the Board are well set forth in the following 
circular letter, received yesterday : 


“ Orrice Kansas Revizr Association, 
Topeka, Kan., Sixth mo. 26, 1879. 


“ To the Friends of the Colored Man: 


“The directors of the Freedmen’s Relief 
Association, in view of its present necessities, 
deem it proper to make public this address, 
and ask the friends vf the colored people for 
further aid in caring for the helpless and des- 
titute refugees. 

“This is a matter not local to our State, 
but of national concern. It involves the 
solution of a great question, important alike 
to the people of the whole country, and we 
are fully convinced that if the friends of the 
colored race prove equal to this occasion, and 
assist these people in securing homes in the 
West and North, that those who are left be- 
hind will receive kindlier treatment at the 
hands of the white people of the South. 

“Tn organizing this Association we were 
prompted by two great motives. The firat 
was that of humanity. 

“‘Tney were landed on our shores by hun- 
dreds in the chilly days of early spring, after 
a long and tedious journey, fraught with 
many hardships and privations, Many were 
sick and dying from exposure, and many 
were suffering for food, clothing and medical 
assistance, 

“The simplest dictates of humanity de- 


manded immediate and organized efforts for 
their relief. 

‘‘ Another incentive to meet this emergency 
was to maintain the honored traditions of our 
State, which had its conception and birth in 
a struggle for freedom and equal rights for 
the colored man. 

“She has shed too much blood for this 
cause to turn back from her soil these defence- 
less people, fleeing from the land of oppres- 
sion. 

“We have not sought to stimulate or 
encourage their migration hither, but have 
always endeavored to place before the col- 
ored people of the South the plain facts, hop- 
ing thus to restrain an improvident hegira, 
based upon delusive hopes and expectations. 

“Tn fact, we have, as far as possible, pro- 
vided for the destitute of these people, who- 
have come voluntarily among us, and are 
assisting them to settle upon land or obtain 
situations where they can earn a livelihood. 

“This Association has taken actual charge 
of over 3,000 of these people, and rendered 
assistance and transportation to many others, 
and there are still on the way here about five 
hundred more. 

“A large quantity of clothing and blankets 
have been received, and we have much cloth- 
ing now on hand. 

‘* What we most need is money, with which 
to obtain food, shelter, medical assistance, and 
furnish transportation to such places as will 
give them employment. This we must have, 
or else relinquish all further effort at organ- 
ized relief to these destitute people. 

“The good people who have already so 
generously contributed to our cause have our 
most sincere thanks.” 

This letter is signed by John P. St. John, 
President of the Association and Governor 
of Kansas; John Francis, State Treasurer ; 
P. I. Bonebrake, Auditor of State; Albert 
H, Horton, Chief Justice of Kansas; C. G. 
Foster, U. 8. Dist. Judge; James Smith, Sec- 
retary of State; J. C. Hibbard, Secretary ; 
Willard Davis, Att’y-Gen., and N. C. Me- 
Farland, T. W. Henderson, A. B. Jetmore, 
Ex. Com. 

In transcribing this circular I have omitted 
some of the least important matter, in order 
to spare your valuable space. 

We would call attention to the high char- 
acter of the men composing the Association,. 
and ask a candid consideration of the facts 
set forth in the above circular. 

Especially do we wish to express the most 
sincere conviction, formed after a residence 
of five years in the cottoa States, closing with 
last season, and to which allusion is made in 
the above circular, that, when the fact is 
established that the negro can emigrate from: 
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the South, that he can and will succeed in the 
West and North, the Southern planter will 
abandon his proscriptive policy, and render 
it more profitable and pleasant for the col- 
ored man to remain in the South. 

We cannot enter upon a lengthy discussion 
of the cause of the present exodus, but we 
express the opinion, based upon an intimate 
acquaintance with all the facts, that the cause 
of the colored man’s dissatisfaction is wholly 
commercial in its character and arises from 
the operations of the Planters’ Unions and 
commercial associations, organized to practi- 
cally defeat the constitutional provisions made 
to prom ote the interests of the colored race. 

0 all persons interested in the progress of 
the cause we will cheerfully grant a personal 
interview, and all letters or inquiries ad- 
dressed to 660 North Twelfth street, Phila- 
delphia, will receive prompt attention. 

Joun D. Brown, 


Representing Kan. Freedmen’s Relief Asso. 
Philadelphia, Seventh mo. 8, 1879. 





PALESTINE, PAST AND PRESENT. 
By Taomas Fouuxe, of New York. 
Continued from page 316. 


The Via Delorosa, or Sorrowful Way, so 
often trodden by our Lord, was now visited. 
It is called by the residents here the “ Street 
of the Palace,” and leads from the Saint 
Stephens Gate to the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre. It is a narrow street, roughly 
paved and in some places marked by arches, 
the principal of which is the Ecce-Homo, 
said to have been connected with Pilate’s 
judgment hall, under which Pilate stood when 
he uttered the words, “Behold the man.” 
For then came Jesus forth, wearing the 
crown of thorns and the purple robe. “ And 
Pilate saith unto them (the people that stood 
by), Behold the man.” John xix. 5. It was 
here, also, that Pilate washed his hands to 
purify himself from the blood of Jesus, say- 
ing, “‘I am clear of the blood of this just 
person, see ye to it.” Matt. xxvii. 24. Here 
is the Latin convent of the Sisters of Zion, 
which occupies the place of the palace of 
Herod the Great. It was called by him the 
“Antonia Palace,” and a small portion of the 
original wall is still standing. In front of 
this is the arch just referred to, the Ecce- 
Homo. The Holy Stairs (Scala Santa) that 
led to the judgment hall, and so often trodden 
by the feet of Christ, were removed to Rome, 
and may now be seen in that city in the 
church of Saint John Lateran. There are 
about 30 or 40 of these marble steps in num- 
ber, and they may be ascended by going up 
on the bended knees. The rock in the moun- 
tain from whence they were taken is shown, 


bordering on the Via Delorosa. There is a 
school here for young girls, kept by the sisters 
of the convent, which appears to be doing 
much good. It is supported by the charitable 
of all societies and the efforts of the nuns 
themselves in arranging, pressing and prepar- 
ing the natural flowers of Palestine for sale. 
We were treated with courtesy and attention, 
and the apartments of the building appeared 
to be neat and clean. The little girls in con- 
cert, as we passed out, bade us adieu in 
French. In the chapel of the convent here 
we saw a portion of the original arch of the 
Ecce-Homo. In the vestibule of the chapel 
is a wooden cross, on which is inscribed, in 
Hebrew, Greek and Latin, “ Jesus of Naza- 
reth, King of the Jews.” 

We were conducted into the deep vaults 
below thecellar, two or three stories down, and 
into caverns which had probably been used as 
reservoirs for water by King Herod. Also we 
had pointed out to us some of the original 
pavement of the Via Delorosa, over which 
Jesus had so often walked. The Pool of 
Bethesda is near to this place. On the left 
of the street is the Russian hospital, said to 
be over the spot where Jesus stood when he 
said, “ Daughters of Jerusalem, weep not for 
me, but weep for yourselves and for your 
children.” Luke xxiii. 28. 

Calling at the American consulate, we were 
introduced to the secretary and interpreter of 
the Pasha, the representative of the Sultan in 
Southern Palestine. He is a gentleman of 
education and culture, and speaks fluently in 
eight different languages. 

The lower Pool of Gihon probably dates as 
far back as the Prophet Hezekiah, and it is 
thought to be the “lower pool” of Isaiah. 
For “ ye have seen the branches of the City 
of David, that they are many, and ye gath- 
ered together the waters of the lower pool.” 
Isaiah xxii. 9. 

Proceeding southward we come to a wall 
crossing the valley from east to west, on which 
is an old aqueduct built to convey water from 
the Pools of Solomon to the Temple. We de- 
scend into the Valley of Gihon, memorable 
as the scene where Solomon was crowned and 
proclaimed king. Thus spake King David : 
“Cause Solomon my son to ride upon mine 
own mule, and bring him down to Gihon, and 
let Zadok the priest and Nathan the prophet 
anoint him there king over Israel.” 1 Kings 
i. 33, 38, 45. 

Continuing down the valley of Gihon, on 
the west side of the city, where it turns east- 
ward, and then taking the name of the val- 
ley of Hinnom, separating Mount Zion from 
the Hill of Evil Counsel and the plain of 
Rephain on the south, and forming the bound- 
ary line between Judah and Benjamin. In 
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the southern end ‘of this valley, on the 
brow overlooking it King Solomon built the 
high places to Moloch, where were offered the 
sacrifices of little children. 

It was in the time of Josiah these abomin- 
able practices were put down with so strong 
a hand that they never were revived here. 
“He defiled Tophat (or place of fire) which 
is in the valley of Hinnom, that no man 
might make his son or his daughter to pass 
through the fire of Moloch ” (2 Kings xxiii. 
10). “And he took away the high places 
that were before Jerusalem.” 

“Within the embrace of this valley is the 
traditionary Aceldama or Field of Blood of 
the traitor Judas. Here it was the custom 
to throw the bodies of the dead, as the earth 
was supposed to have the power of rapidly 
consuming them. The place was selected as 
the burial place of pilgrims, who died at Je- 
rusalem in the Middle Ages. Such are the 
scenes which have passed in Hinnom; it is 
like the ecroll of the prophet, written within 
and without with mourning, lamentation and 
woe. Aceldama is thought to be the same 
as “ Potter’s Field,” but there is no proof of 
this. 

The situation of En Rogel is not fully 
known; one authority places it below 
Siloam’s Pool, and another at the Fountain of 
the Virgin, a few hundred yards further on, 
It was at En Rogel that Adonijah, one of 
the sons of David, exalted himself, saying, 
‘*T will be king.” He celebrated his corona- 
tion feast here, but in the midst of the festiv- 
ities he heard the sound of music, and the 
intelligence came along with it that his 
brother Solomon had already been crowned 
and proclaimed king at the Pool of Gihon ; 
hereupon Adonijah fled. 

The Fountain of the Virgin is an artificial 
pool, cut into the side of the Rock Ophel, as 
the projecting part of Mount Moriah is named. 
A flight of sixteen steps leads down to the 
water. The basin is eleven and a half feet 
long and eleven feet wide. Robinson and 
Tobler descended on hands and knees through 
an acqueduct leading from this fountain to 
the Pool of Siloam. A passage leading from 
the way which they traversed into a chamber 
where many relics were found, was another 
curious discovery. This well has had differ- 
ent names, the Well of the Sun, Spring of 
Gihon, King’s Pvol, and lastly the Fountain 
of the Virgin, 

The Pool of Siloam receives the overflow 
of the water of this fountain. It is fifty-three 
feet long, eighteen feet broad, and nineteen 
feet deep. Some broken columns and other 
fragments show that an edifice, probably a 
church, was formerly built over the pool. It 
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was at this place that the blind man was 
healed by the Saviour. . 
the eyes of the blind man with clay, and 
said unto him, Go, wash in the Pool of Si- 
loam; he went his way aud washed, and 
came seeing ” (John ix. 6, 7). 


For “‘ He annointed 


Passing by the Pillar of Absalom, up the 


Mount of Olives, near its top may be seen 
the Tombs of the Prophets. 
catacombs, winding in a semicircular form. 
These may have at first been natural, and 
then extended and adapted by art, and like 
many of the catacombs of Rome, they have 
been left in an unfinished state. 
of Olives, the holiest of all the places round 
about Jerusalem, lies beyond the Valley of 
Jehoshaphat and above the Garden of Geth- 
semane. The small village of Tui is situated 
on the top of the mountain. 
site of the church erected by Helena, the 
mother of Constantine, to mark the spot of 
the ascension. 
Tombs of the Prophets stands the central 
summit of the Mount of Olives. The large 
building belonging to the Mouhammedans, on 
the site of which, from the earliest date, has 


They constitute 


The Mount 


It occupies the 


A short distance north of the 


been shown as the place from whence our 


Lord ascended into heaven. There is a large 
court-yard, in the centre of which is a small 
octagonal chapel, with the footprint of Christ 
on the rock, from whence He is said to have 


made the ascension. There is a remarkable 


echo in this chapel, and a hymn sung softly 


with the proper harmonies produces an extra- 


most beautiful effect. 
The view of the Holy City from the Mina- 
ret, all writers agree, is the best which can be 


obtained, It lies likea map before you. In the 
south-east quarter is the Mosque of Omar, 


with its glittering dome, standing in the cen- 


tre of the raised platform, where King Solo- 


mon’s Temple once stood. To the south of it 
is El Aksa, once a Christian church, built by 
the Emperor Justinian. To the west is the 
Hill of Akra, on the eastern slope of which 


stands the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, 


On the hill west of Mount Moriah, in the 
south-west quarter of the city, is Mount Zion. 
Turning eastward we see the Mountains of 
Moab and Gilead, near which is the Jordan 
valley. On the northern ridge of Olivet, to 
the right among olive trees, is a village named 
Shafet. To the right of this is a hill, the 
Ancient Nob, and two miles beyond is Gibeah, 
the house of Saul, and three miles further 
north is Ramah, the birthplace of the prophet 
Samuel. This extended view, embracing so 
much as it does of sacred history and sacred 
memories, is certainly one of the most won- 
derful and interesting in all the world. It 


stands unrivaled. 
To be continyged. 
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A New BeEprorp, Mass., man has a cat 
which is in the habit of climbing upon the 
roof of a stoop by a vine covered trellis. 
The cat has a kitten which she tried to teach 
the same exploit, time and again, but failed. 
At length the old cat went head foremost 
down the vine nearly to the ground, and 
reached out her paw, which the kitten took 
hold of with her mouth. The cat then 
backed slowly up the vine, drawing the kit- 
ten with her, and they both reached the roof 
in safety. 





NATURE IN INDIA. 


A correspondent of one of the New York 
dailies, Writing from India, gives this vivid 
description of the scenes and the animal life 
around him as compared with that of our own 
country. 

“There is nothing in India that is so con- 
stant a surprise as nature. Your eyes are 
accustomed to your own fiuwers and forms of 
forest and garden growths—the oak, the ash, 
the sycamore, the modest daisy, the whole- 
some, virtuous clover that blossoms over 
meadow and valley. You look in vain for 
the old forms that were so pleasant to you in 
childhood, that were always friends when the 
world grew dark and sorrows swept over your 

oung and trembling life. The trees are new. 

ou have heard of them in poems, in ghost 
stories, in Arabian tales; but in India they 
are around you. Here is the mango, a noble 
tree that gives a pleasant fruit, said to be 
among the atonements of an Indian residence, 
but which we shall not see, leaving Hindostan 
before it ripens. Everyone has been telling 
us of the comfort we shall find in the mango, 
and that, although we came from the land of 
fruits, we shall surrender our peach and pear 
and Newtown pippins to the mango. All we 
have seen of it has been some candied mango, 
so killed by the sugar that it might as well 
have been pumpkin or melon rind, sent to us 
by some of the Maharajahs. We have also 
had it as a curry, but the spices reduced it 
into such a condition that it might have 
passed for radish or celery. As a tree, how- 
ever, it is royal and green and rich. Here 
we see the tamarind, under which you are 
forbidden to pitch your tents, because of the 
unwholesome exhalations. Here is the 
pipel and the Japanese acacia; the banana, 
with its hospitable leaves; bamboos, the 
orange and the lemon; cactus until you 
weary of cactus; a very world of ferns, and 
the rose in endless profusion. Animal life 


has a freedom that is unusual to our rapa- 
cious eyes, accustomed as we are to look upon 
everything that God has made as something 
_ for man to kill. Here the religion of the na- 

tives, which throws over all animal nature 
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protection, has its influence. As you stroll 
over the walks of an Indian garden, or look 
out upon an Indian forest, you see apimal 
life in all forms. The monkey is more com- 
mon than equirrels at home, and over your 
table as you gather about it the birds of prey 
assemble, and circle around and around until 
your meal is done, and it comes their turn to 
take your place.” 
eiciilliaiieinaiiel 
Selected.; 
THE TREE GOD PLANTS. 
The wind that blows ean never kill 
The tree God plants; 
It bloweth east, it bloweth west, 
The tender leaves have little rest, 
But any wind that blows is best; 
The tree that God plants 
Strikes deeper root, grows higher still, 
Spreads wider boughs, for God’s good-will 
Meets all its wants. 


There is no frost hath power to blight 
The tree God shields ; 
Tke roots are warm beneath soft snows, 
And when sprirg comes it surely knows, 
And every bud to blossom grows. 
The tree God shields 
Grows on apace by day and night, 
Till, sweet to taste and fair to sight, 
Its fruit it yields. 


There is no storm hath power to blast 
The tree God knows; 
No thunder-bolt, nor beating rain, 
Nor lightning flash, nor hurricane,— 
When they are spent it doth remain. 
The tree God knows 
Through every tempest standeth fast, 
And from its first day to its last 
Still fairer grows. 


If in the soul’s still garden-place 
A seed God sows,— 
A little seed—it soon will grow, 
And far and near all men will know 
For heavenly lands he bids it blow. 
A seed God sows, 
And up it springs by day and night ; 
Through life, through death it groweth right, 
Forever grows. . 


+ -ee + 
THE SUTRO TUNNEL, 


The completion of the Sutro Tunnel will be 
a matter of national congratulation. Last 
night’s despatches state that the opening of 
the tunnel yesterday for the reception of 
water from the Comstock mines was success- 
ful in every respect, and that in a few hours 
the water in the long submerged mines was 
lowered 100 feet. There doves not appear to 
have been a single cauce for disappointment, 
and the incessant toil aud expenditure of ten 
years is crowned with perfect triumph. 
Ground was broken for the Sutro Tunnel on 
the 19th of October, 1869. The progress was 
very slow at first, all drilling having been by 
hand; but in the spring of 1874, experiments 
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with the Burleigh drill having demonstrated 
the advantages to be derived from the use of 
that machine, a carriage capable of support- 
ing six of those drills while at work was made, 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
REVIEW OF THE WEATHER, ETC. 
POR SIXTH MONTH.! 





























and on the 22d of June, 1874, four were onisiinialieediinn ae mae 
started. The progress was now much more | yean temperature of 6th month per Sepaans 
rapid than ever before in the history of tun-} Penna. Hospital ...... bien 69.68| 73.18 
neling in the world; and on August 7h, in | Highest point attained during month, 
the same year, two more drills were put to] per Penna. Hospital..........04.sesseess 94.00} 97.00 
work, This made six altogether. From that | Lowest point reached during month, 
date the average progress was over 300 feet per Penna. Hospital........... dintiathe 49.00| 49.00 
r month up to April, 1877, when, the 1878 | 1879 
oP having entered the broad Comstock |_ . : a Inches.| Inehes. 
mineral belt, the heat became so intense that “ —— 6th month, per Penna. ; 
two drills had to be taken off the carriage. ospital......... ceegeeee eeneconcecesosee: 4.75 85 
From that day the average monthly progress : : 
did not mane 250 re Work fh n omens. eee? 





Deaths during the month, being for 5 


continued uninterruptedly from the time that current weeks for ’78 and 4 for ’79...| 1448 | 1006 


ground was broken, but at times only two 
men were at work in thetunnel The greate-t 

rogress was in December, 1875, when the 
co. was advanced 417 feet, and the least 
in October, 1870, when it was only advanced 


If we deduct one-fifth for the extra week of 1878, 
we still have a decreased number for 1879. That is 
very gratifying. 





‘ . Deg. 
19 feet. The total length of the tunnel, as SENS Se = 
stated in the official chart, is 20.170 feet. pees ~ — ese of aan 
the 6th mo. for the past 90 years.....|..cseeee- ‘ 
The work has cost nearly $6,000 000. There Highest mean temperature occurring | 
is aegood prospect of an abundant return for during that entire period, 1870.......| ..c.0«+ 77.21 


the enormous outlay. The immense deposits 
of silver ore in what is known as the Com 
stock Lode, under Virginia City, N-vada, are 
2,000 feet below the surface of the hiils under 
which they lie. At a rough estimate, 3.000 
tons of waste rock were lifted 2,00 feet daily, 
and the water had to be pumped into a sys 
tem of cisterns 200 feet dpart, at enormous 
labor and expense. With the tunnel -in 
operation, the water from the mines can be 
run off through it, and companies which have 
been pumping water 2,000 feet can discharge 
it at an elevation of 100 or £00 feet. The 
tunnel intersects the lode at a depth of about 
1,640 feet; it will reduce the immense cost of 
drainage to a minimum, perfect the ventila- 
tion and stimulate the production of the mine. 
From its main line branches will run out to 
tap all the mines, and all the companies, it is 
thought, will avail themselves of its aid. The 
ore and waste rock will be easily run out on 
the horizontal railroad which goes through 
the tunnel. It is double tracked, as straight 
as an arrow in its course, with a rise just suf: 
ficient for drainage. Some years ago several 
of the principal mining companies working 
the Comstock Lode entered into a combina- 
tion to resist the payment of royalty to the 
Tuanel Company; but recently the directors 
of nearly all these hostile companies passed 
resolutions withdrawing from the combina- 
tion, leaving each company free to deal with 
the Tunnel Company as it sees fit. All the 
mining companies, it is expected, will rati y 
contracts with the Tunnel Company—E. Tel. 


Lowest mean temperature occurring 
during that eatire period, the mem- 
orable year 1816.....ccssscesseeeesesees Saeed 64.00 


1878 | 1879 
COMPARISON OF RAIN. Inches. | Inchs 


Total for the first six months of each 
JOBL.r.000. sececcccerscee socscesceccsoessoees 21.98 | 23.28 





The comparison of figures above will doubtless 
surprise many, as while the month was passing, 
while all admitted we had had some scorching days, 
it was in almost everybody’s mouth, “ What cold 
weather for June!” Our notes for this vicinity 
embody the following: Sixth month 1.—A terribly 
hot day; 97 degrees at Pennsylvania Hospital, and 
higher in some localities. 5.—A very severe thun- . 
der-storm, with lightning, commenced in the after- 
noon and extended far into the night, during which 
there was considerable hail, varying in quan- 
tity in different places; in some noted as large as 
emull chestnuts. Ice made on Lake Michigan an 
eighth of an inch thick on the night of the 6th in- 
siant; found by the cap:ain of a schooner who ran 
through it and fonnd it tough and strong. 

1l —Another thunder storm, during which the 
lightning occasioned a terrible fire at Point Breeze, 
on the Schuylkill, first striking a vessel and then 
spreading with great rapidity, destroying several 
vessela, and avery large amount of oil and other 
property. The same evening a large cotton mill at 
Conshohocken was struck, leaving it a smoking 
beap of ruins, and throwing about 125 hands out of 
employment. 

i7.—We note: “ Evening as cold as the fall of the 
year, and the morning of the 18th clear and very 
cold.” 

The following item was published as an occur- 
rence of the 30th of the month: “A remarkably 
close conjunction of the plavets Mars and Saturn 
was observable in this city ut 2 o’clock yesterday 
afternoon, and was watched by the astronomers. 
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The last conjunction of these planets occurred sixty- 
two years ago.” 
J. M. Exuis, 325 Walnut street. 
Philadelphia, Seventh mo. 3, 1879. 








ITEMS. 

THE steam tramway ‘from Rome to Tivoli was 
recently opened with quite a popular demonstra- 
tion. 

A LARGE number of serious accidents occurred 
both in this city and throughout the country on the 
4th inst. 

On the 2d inst thirty men were killed by a col- 
liery explosion in the High Blantyre pit near Glas- 
gow, Scotland. 


Ww. Cramp, senior member of the firm of Cramp 
& Sons, shipbuilders, of Philadelphia, died at At- 
lantie City on the morning of the 6th inst. 


Tue total number of lives lost on steamboats in 
American waters duri'g ‘he year ending June 30th, 
was 105, against 212 during the preceding year. <; 


No tess than 13,000 letters and telegrams were 
received by the Emperor and Empress of Germany 
on the golden wedding-day. The King of Bavaria 
sent his congratulations to the Emperor by auto- 
graph letter. 


Tue correspondent of the Times, at Berlin, draws 
a gloomy picture of the state of Ruseia owiog to the 
Nibilists, the failure of the crops and, the ravages 
of the corn beetle. Fifty thou-and roubles have 
been appropriated to exte:m pate the lauer. Four 
hundred Nihilists were arrested a: Kies on the night 
of the 26tn ult., and a great store of weapons were 
seized. 


A conrerence of members of the National Board 
of Health, the Mississippi Valley Sanitary Council, 
and railroad and steamboat representatives, was 
held in Memphis last week. Rules and regulations 
for railroads and steam! oats were adopted, and a 
recommendation of the Mississippi Valley Sanitary 
Council that stations for inspection be established 
every summer on the Mississippi river at Vicksburg, 
Memphis and Cairo was approved. 
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A TERRIBLE storm raged throughout Minnesota 
and p -rtions of Wisconsin, Iowa and Dakota on the 
2d and 3d inst. There was a great fall of rain and bail, 
accompanied by thunder and lightning and bigh 
winds, amounting in places to tornadoes. In Min- 
nesota the rainfall at St. Paul was 5 inches in 15 
hours, but the greatest damage was done in the 
southern and southeastern portions of the State. 
In the town of Vasa, Goodhue county, nine persons 
were killed and four fatally injured; in Warren- 
town three persons were killed; at Mountain Lake 
@ man was killed by lightning, and at Winnebago a 
woman. Near Lewars, Iowa, two young men were 
killed, and at Menomenee, Wis., two persons were 
swept away by the flood. 
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NOTICES. 


The Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia 
will meet next Fourth-day afternoon at 3 o’clock, 
at Race street meeting bouse. 

The Moxthly Meeting held at Green street next 
Fifth-day, 10} A. M. 

Spruce Street Monthly, Sixth-day next, 10} A. M. 

The last is held on the last Sixth-day but one in 
each montb, the other two on Fourth-day and Fifth- 
day previous thereto. 








THE FREEDMEN EXODUS. 

A meeting will be heid in Race street meeting 
house on Third-day evening next, 15th inst., at 8 
o'clock, in behalf of the Kansas Freedmen’s Relief 
Association. 

Our friend John D. Brown, of Topeka, expects to 
attend and present their needs for the relief of the 
refugees Being a native of Virginia and havihg 
during the past six years mingled much in the 
Soutu western States, he is competent to give a re- 
liable statement of the condition of the colored peo- 
ple of that section. 

All interested are invited. 





FRIENDS’ ALMANAC, 1880. 

‘As this must shortly go to press, clerks and other 
Friends are requested to forward, without deloy, to 
Friends’ Book Store, 706 Arch street, any changes 
in times of holding meetings, in clerks, correspond- 
ents, circular meetings, etc. 





STOCK MARKET. 













REVIEW OF THE MARKETS for the Week ending Seventh month 12, 1879. 
PRODUCE MARKET—WHOLESALE. | Wheat, Penn and Del red 1 10@ 1 18 








Reported by Howard W. Lippincott,| Reported by Roterts & Williams, Western old......... - 118@ 
Room 19, 306 Stock Exchange Place Commniodien Merchants, 245 North AMDET ..ccccccesceeesceees 116@ 118 
State 63 2d series................ 9y%@ Deiaware ave. and 16 Vine street. WiIte..ccccccssceces covers @ 

F BA cecvccescscceses 1s @ Subject to Market fluctuations. Rye, Westernand Penna. 60@ 61 
Gt BB BOW eeccce cccsosecccesccsese! 20 @'20 Butter, Prints, Per DB. 10@ 20 | Corn, yellow... 44@ 46 
Pitts 7s, avenue In ............ 10o4a 106 Rolls, Pa. & West’n, “ 5@ 10 ixed. in elevator.. 43%@ 
Alleghary Val 7-30s............ 113kh@14 lilinois, Iowa &@ Wis..... 6@ 13 | Oats, white......... eocccecccosere 39@ «41 
Cam & Amb 6- of ’8y -12) @11Zy% N. Y. State Firkins, “ B@ 16 Mixed ...cecccceeeseeee -- 87@ 38 
Cam & Atl 2d m 7s 10.%@ Eggs—Fresh, per dos... 13@¢ 15 | Clover-seed, prime, new.. 44@ 64 
Lehigh c m+sr.... -1U0644@ | 0634 Wemterm, — cssccess 10@ = 12 | ‘Limothy-seed........-cecc0d 1 U@ 

North Penna 7s.. 1183 @ Poultry—Spr Chick’s,per lb 14@ 16 | Flax seed......... ercceeree cecces 1H#@ 
Reading scrip... 67 @ 67% Ducks, ow Hay, Penn Tim per ton....12 00@13 60 
Reading CM 78 F.....cc000-00+8 lye Alive Chickens old“ .. 10@ 12 West’rn and Mx’d....10 0v@I1 
Reading © M 78 C.....02..c0eree0e 1ny%@ Lard, prime,  perib. . B@ 64 | Rye Straw....cmsecerererseere 14 OO@IS 

P Cast Louis 7s............... lg @ Live Calves, « - 44@ 6 heat Straw.........ccccorees « 9 W@I10 00 
Warren & Franblio 7B ..cem oes 8 @ New potatoes per bbi.......... 1 70@ 2 75 | Corn Meal, per bbl. ......... 2 40@ 
Catawissa pr'id....verreesees 848 @ Watermelons, per 109 ........ 20 60@30 vO | Bran, per ton......0- seseeeeee «11 25@12 00 
Lebignh Val RR.....0... cece 4°3%4@ 42 | Onions, per bol 25@300| Atthe W. Philadelphia Drove Yard 
Nesquehoning Val............. BEDE BE | ABBE Bnceee cccsoccocosccsnscvcceeese 1 60@ 3 00 | the market for Beef Vattle during the 
Norri-town RRB .....0.-cscessseee W4a@ Peaches, per crate.........0« « 3 W0@ 3 50 | past week has been dull and prices 
PENDS BR,..0...ccerererseeerereree te 4036 | Tomatoes per bOX......0rerse were a shade lower. We quote extra at 
Readiug RR.........- 1934@ 20 Black Derries, Qt... 54@t\%e. ; good at /4c.; medium at 
United kRofN J.... 1434 @I44Y6 | Rarpirerries — ** ......ccccceeees 4% @5c , and common at 4@4!4c. 
Lehigh Coal & Nav 244o@ 25 | Cabbage......sscooce. ccovee Cows—200 heau arrived during the 
Sehuyikill 6s of ’x2..... iz @ Wool, tub washed.........c00-+ @ 2| past week. No charge to note, good 
Green & Coates PRW. -8 @ Pure cider vinegar, per gal, 15@ 16 | cows being offered at from 320 to $30, 
Cores Exchanxe Bank........ 51 @ Cheese, N Y Factory, per |b. 6@ 634 | with but few sales. 

Am Stexm-hip Co 6s... «Wo @ Western. os 6 Sheep—8,000 head arrived, market 
Cont Traps CO... .receseeee 44 @45 | Smoked hams “ 104%@ 11% | fair; prices a shade higher; good 44%@ 
Ins Co of N A....0000+ eoveeee socsee 31%@ 32 | Tallow “ 6%@ 5% | 4%c.; med. 4@4Kc., com. 8@3%e. 








